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BY  RAYMOND  WARREN. 


During  Abraham  Lincoln's  campaign  for  congress  in  1840,  a  group 
of  Sangamon  county  Whigs  raised  $200  and  handed  it  to  him  for  person- 
al campaign  expenses.  After  the  election  Lincoln  returned  $199.25  of 
this  amount  to  his  friends,  "I  did  not  need  the  money,"  lie  said.  "I 
made  the  canvas  on  my  own  horse;  my  entertainment,  being  at  the 
houses  of  friends,  cost  me  nothing,  and  ray  only  outlay  was  75  cents  for 
a  barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm-hands  insisted  I  should  treat  to.'' 

As  nearly  a  year  was  required  to  Bryant,  continually  on  me  lanu  iu, 
pass  before  the  date  for  him  to  take  ae|  ag  foreinarji  Bryant  was,  there- 
his  seat  in  congress,  Lincoln  oontinu  fore,  a  free  man  according  to  law. 
ed  his  law  practice  as  usual.  His  He  could  read  and  was  a  spare-time 
obligations  in  connection  with  the  Methodistexhorter.preachingamong 
failure  of  his  New  Salem  store  were  the  negroes  0f  the  neighborhood.  In 
still  partially  unpaid;  and  with  the  the  sprjng  0f  ig47j  Matson  Brought 
increase  in  the  size  of  his  family,  37  njs  usuai  gang  0f  new  siaves  t0  his 
year-old  Abraham  Lincoln  had  as  Illinois  farm<  Among  them  was 
yet  been  unable  to  accumulate  any  jane  Bryant,  wife  of  Anthony,  She 
wordly  wealth.  That  his  extreme  waa  a  Hght-eomplexioned  mulatto 
honesty  and  conscientiousness  in  with  six  children,  of  degress  of  color 
charging  for  his  services  had  much  rangjnff  from  very  light  to  very  dark, 
to  do  with  this  will  not  admit  of  Aji  0f  these  were  slaves,  like  their 
doubt,  for  he  seems  to  have  always  mother,  and  only  one  had  a  sur- 
had  more  than  enough  clients  to  oame< 
kdep  him  busy,  During    the    summer,    Matson's 

There  came  to  the  dingey  office  of  housekeeper,  Mary  Corbin,  beeame 
"Lincoln  &  Herndon"  types  of  enraged  at  Jane  Bryant  and  swore 
troubled  humanity  both  common  that  she  would  have  Matson  send 
and  quaint,  and  their  difficulties  the  ajave  woman  an(j  her  brood  to 
ranged  from  differences  over  money  Kentucky  immediately  to  be  "sold 
or  trades  to  the  more  sordid  and  down  south."  Anthony,  terrified 
bizarre  of  human  quarrelings  and  at  thts  threat,  hurried  to  the  near- 
crime.  Slander  suits  were  an  al-  by  village  of  Oakland  and  told  of 
most  daily  occurance,  and  one  irate  the  phgnt  of  his  wife.  Gideon  M. 
farmer  is  known  to  have  spent  Ashmore,  the  innkeeper,  and  a  young 
several  thousand  dollars  and  mort-  doctor,  Hiram  Rutherford,  listened 
gaged  his  farm  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit  sympathetically  to  Anthony's  story, 
over  a  few  pounds  of  butter.  They  told  him  to  bring  his  wife  and 

Four  years  before,  Robert  Matson  children  that  night  to  the  tayern. 
of  Bourbon  county  Kentucky.a  young  This  he  did.  arriving  about  mid- 
unmarried  man  of  good  family,  had   night. 

bought  a  large  farm  in  Coles  county,  Matson  soon  learned  the  where- 
Illinois.  To  cultivate  this  land  he  abouts  of  the  slaves  and  for  several 
used  the  labor  of  slaves  brought  days  tried  to  induce  them  to  return, 
from  Kentucky,  Each  fall,  after  the  Failing  at  this  he  made  affidavit  as 
crops  were  haryested  and  stored,  required  by  Illinois  law,  under  the 
the  slaves  were  returned  to  Ken-  writ  by  William  Gfilmore,  a  justice 
lucky,  and  early  the  following  spring  of  the  pease,  and  the  slaves  were 
these  were  replaced  with  another  lot.  taken  to  Charleston  and  lodged  in 
This  was  done  to  keep  within  the  jail.  A  trial,  which  lasted  two  days, 
law  that  slaves  not  permanently  was  held  before  Judge  Gilmore; 
domiciled  in  the  state,  but  metely  UsherF.Linder  appearing  for  Matson 
passing  through  with  their  owner,  j  and  Orlando  B.  Finklin  for  the 
oould  not  acquire  right  of  freedom,    negroes.     The  justice  decided  that 

Matson  kept  one  slave,  Anthony    he  had  no  jurisdiction  but  that,  since 


the  slaves   were  in  Illinois   without 
letters  of  freedom  they  must  be  tu*n 
ed  over  to  the  sheriff  to  be  kept,  ad- 
vertised and  disposed  of  as  required 
by  statute. 

After  the  mother  and  her  children 
had  been  iu  confinement  for  nearly 
two  months,  the  sheriff  filed  a  claim 
against  MaUon  for  the  expense  of 
keeping  them.  By  this  time  public 
opinion  had  become  aroused  against 
Matson  and  he  was  arrested  |aod 
convicted  of  living  with  the  Corbin 
woman  as  his  mistress.  Ashmore 
and  Rutherford  applied  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  release  of  the 
slaves  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
In  retaliation,  Matson  sued  Ruther- 
ford for  $2,500  damages  for  having 
coaxed  away  his  negroes. 

When  the  circuit  court  convened 
at  Charleston, Lincoln  came  with  the 
'raveling  judges.  The  tangled  liti- 
gation over  these  unfortunate  slaves 

had  attracted  wide  and  keen  inter- 
est. Justice  Wilson  of  the  supreme 
court  joined  the  other  judges  to  sit 
with  them  at  the  trial,  and  Linder 
retained  Lincoln  to  assist  in  prose- 
cuting Matson's  case  against  Dr. 
Rutherford.  In  the  meantime,  Ruth- 
erford, who  knew  Lincoln,  was  rid- 
ing to  the  county  seat  to  employ 
him  in  his  defense.  The  doctor  lo- 
cated Lincoln  on  the  veranda  of  the 
tavern,  entertaining  a  group  of 
loungers  who  were  grouped  about 
him. 

The  troubled  Rutherford  dragged 
Lincoln  from  his  audience,  gave  his 
version  of  the  affair,  reminded  him 
that  they  held  the  same  opinion  in 
regard  to  slavery,  and  asked  him  to 
take  his  case.  Lincoln's  face  cloud- 
ed, and  after  pome  hesitation  he  re- 
gretfully informed  the  doctor  that  be 
had  already  been  counseled  with  in 
Matson's  interest  and  was  therefore 
professionally  obligated  to  represent  his 
opponent  unless  the  latter  would  release 
him. 

Rutherford  became  angry  and  up- 
braided Lincoln  for  Undertaking  a  case 
the  nature  of  which  was  in  conflist  with 
his  known  principles.  A  few  hours  later 
Lincoln  sent  word  to  his  would-be-client 
that  he  could  now  easily  and  consistent- 
ly free  himself  from  Matson.  But  it 
was  too  late;  the  doctor  had  employed 
anothsr  attorney.  So  Lincoln  agreed 
to  appear  for  the  slave-holder  as  asso- 
ciate of  Linder,  Matson's  original  coun- 
sel. 

It  was  apparent  to  all  that  the  whole 
tangled    litigation— Matson's    suit    for 
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BY  RAYMOND  WARREN. 


During  Abraham  Lincoln's  campaign  for  congress  in  1846,  a  group 
of  Sangamon  county  Whigs  raised  $200  and  handed  it  to  him  ^penon- 
al  campaign  expenses.  Alter  the  election  Lincoln  returned  $199.25  of 
this  amount  to  his  friends,  "I  did  not  need  the  money,  Be  said.  I 
made  the  canvas  on  my  own  horse;  my  entertainment,  being  at  the 
houses  of  friends,  cost  me  nothing,  and  my  only  outlay  was  75  cents  for 
a  barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm-hands  insisted  I  should  treat  to. 

As  nearly  a  year  was  required  to  t$rvant,  continually  on  ine  mrm  tu 
pass  before  the  date  for  him  to  take  ae|  a9  foreraan.  Bryant  was,  there- 
his  seat  in  congress,  Lincoln  oontinuv  fore,  a  free  man  according  to  law. 
ed  his  law  practice  as  usual.  His  ^e  cou)d  read  and  was  a  spare-time 
obligations  in  connection  with  the ;  Methodistexhorter,prcachingamong 
failure  of  his  New  Salem  store  were  t^e  negroes  of  the  neighborhood.  In 
still  partially  unpaid;  and  with  the  the  spring  of  1847,  Matson  Brought 
increase  in  the  size  of  his  family,  <V7  hjs  usuai  gantf  0f  new  slaves  to  his 
year-old  Abraham  Lincoln  had  as  Illinois  farm.  Among  them  was 
yet  been  unable  to  accumulate  any  jane  Bryant,  wife  of  Anthony,  She 
wordly  wealth.  That  his  extreme  waa  a  Jight-eomplexioned  mulatto 
honesty  and  conscientiousness  in  with  six  children,  of  degress  of  color 
charging  for  his  services  had  much  Bangina  from  very  light  to  very  dark, 
to  do  with  this  will  not  admit  of  AJ1  of  these  were  slaves,  like  their 
doubt,  for  he  seems  to  have  always  mother,  and  only  one  had  a  sur- 
had  more  than   enough   clients  to  name, 

keep  him  busy,  During    the    summer,    Matson's 

There  came  to  the  dingey  office  of  housekeeper,  Mary  Corbin,  became 
"Lincoln  &  Herndon"  types  of  enraged  at  Jane  Bryant  and  swore 
troubled  humanity  both  common  tnat  she  would  have  Matson  send 
and  quaint,  and  their  difficulties  tae  aiave  woman  and  her  brood  to 
ranged  from  differences  over  money  Kentucky  immediately  to  be  "sold 
or  trades  to  the  more  sordid  and  down  aouth."  Anthony,  terrified 
bizarre  of  human  quarrelings  and  at  this  threat,  hurried  to  the  near- 
crime.  Slander  suits  were  an  al-  Dy  village  of  Oakland  and  told  of 
most  daily  occurance,  and  one  irate  tne  plight  of  his  wife.  Gideon  M. 
farmer  is  known  to  have  spent  Ashmore, the  innkeeper, and  a  young 
several  thousand  dollars  and  mort-  doctor,  Hiram  Rutherford,  listened 
gaged  his  farm  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit  sympathetically  to  Anthony's  story. 
over  a  few  pounds  of  butter.  They  told  him  to  bring  his  wife  and 

Four  years  before,  Robert  Matson  children  that  night   to  the  tavern, 
of  Bourbon  county  Kentacby.a  young  This  he  did.  arriving  about  mid-, 
unmarried  man  of  good  family,  had   night.  j 

bought  a  large  farm  in  Coles  county,       Matson  soon  learned   the  where- 1 
Illinois.     To  cultivate  this   land  he   abouts  of  the  slaves  and  for  several 
used  the  labor  of  slaves  brought  days  tried  to  induce  them  to  return, 
from  Kentucky,  Each  fall,  after  the   Failing  at  this  he  made  affidavit  as 
crops  were  harvested   and  stored,    required  by  Illinois  law,  under  the 
the  slaves  were  returned  to  Ken-    writ  by  William  Grilmore.  a  justice 
tucky,  and  early  the  following  spring   of  the  peaee,  and  the  slaves   were 
these  were  replaced  with  another  lot.   taken  to  Charleston   and  lodged  in 
This   was  done  to   keep  within  the  jail.  A  trial,  which  lasted  two  days, 
law  that  slaves  not  permanently    was    held   before    Judge    Gilmore; 
domiciled  in  the  state,  but  merely   UsherF.Linder  appearing  for.  Matson 
I  passing  through  with  their  owner,  I  and  Orlando    B.   Finklin    for    the 
oould  not  acquire  right  of  freedom,  j  negroes.     The  justice  decided  that 
Matson  kept  one  slave,  Anthony  |  he  had  no  jurisdiction  but  that,  since 


the  slaves  were  in  Illinois   without 
letters  of  freedom  they  must  be  turn 
ed  over  to  the  sherili  to  be  kept,  ad- 
vertised and  disposed  of  as  requited 
by  statute. 

After  the  molher  and  her  children 
had  been  in  confinement  for  nearl> 
two  months,  the  sheriff  filed  a  claim 
against  Matson  for  the  expense  of 
keeping  them.  By  this  time  public 
opinion  had  become  aroused  againet 
Matson  and  he  was  arrested  Jand 
aonvicted  of  living  with  the  Corbin 
woman  as  his  mistress.  Ashmore 
and  Rutherford  applied  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  lelease  of  the 
slaves  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
In  retaliation,  Matson  sued  Ruther- 
ford for  $2,500  damages  for  haviig 
coaxed  away  his  negroes. 

When  the  circuit  court  convened 
at  Charleston.Liirjoln  came  with  the 
traveling  judges.  The  tangled  liti- 
gation over  these  unfortunate  sluyes 

had  attracted  wide  and  kten  inter- 
est. Justice  Wilson  of  the  supreme 
court  joined  the  other  judges  to  sit 
with  them  at  the  trial,  and  Linder 
retained  Lincoln  to  assist  in  prose- 
cuting Matson's  case  against  Dr. 
Rutherford.  In  the  meantime,  Ruth- 
erford, who  knew  Lincoln,  was  rid- 
ing to  the  county  seat  to  employ 
him  in  his  defense.  The  doctor  lo- 
cated Lincoln  on  the  veranda  of  the 
tavern,  entertaining  a  group  of 
loungers  who  were  grouped  about 
him. 

The  troubled  Rutherford  dragged 
Lincoln  from  his  audience,  gave  his 
version  of  the  affair,  reminded  him 
that  they  held  the  same  opinion  in 
regard  to  slavery,  and  asked  him  to 
take  his  case.  Lincoln's  face  cloud- 
ed, and  after  ?orne  hesitation  he  re- 
gretfully informed  the  doctor  that  he 
had  already  been  counseled  with  in 
Matson's  interest  and  was  therefore 
professionally  obligated  to  represent  his 
opponent  unless  the  latter  would  release 
him. 

Rutherford  became  angry  and  up- 
braided Lincoln  for  Undertaking  a  case 
the  nature  of  which  was  in  conllist  with 
his  known  principles.  A  few  hours  later 
Lincoln  sent  word  to  his  would-be-client 
that  he  could  now  easily  and  consistent- 
ly free  himself  from  Matson.  But  it 
was  too  late;  the  doator  had  employed 
another  attorney.  So  Lincoln  agretd 
to  appear  for  the  slave-holder  as  asso- 
ciate of  Linder,  Matson's  original  coun- 
sel. 

It  was  apparent  to  all  that  tho  w  IwiJ 
tangled    litigation— Matson's    suit    for 


damages,  the  sheriff's  claim  for  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  negroes  and  Una  freedom 
of  these  people— all  depended  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings. 

When  this  case  was  called  the  court 
room  was  crowded  with  spectators. 
Linder  insisted  that,  under  the  consti- 
tution, owners  of  slaves  "as  well  Ks 
other  chattels"  must  be  protected  in 
their  property  rights.  Ficklin  main- 
tained that  the  slaves  were  made  free 
in  Illinois  by  virtue  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  and  fchb  Constitution  of  the  State, 
but  their  main  reliance  was  upon  the 
rulings  of  the  English  courts.  It  occurr- 
ed to  neither  Ficklin  nor  Constable  to 
cite  the  decision  of  the  state  supreme 
court  in  which  Lincoln,  several  yeara 
before  had  secured  the  liberty  of  a 
slave  girl  illegally  sold. 

Lincoln  argued  half-heartedly  that  the 
sole  question  was  whether  the  slaves 
were  in  transit  or  were  to  permanently 
remain  on  Matson's  Illinois  farm.  "This 
then,"  he  explained,  "is  the  point  on 
which  the  whole  case  turns-were  these 
negroes  passing  over  and  crossing  the 
fltate  and  thus,  as  the  law  contemplates, 
in  transit,  or  were  they  aotually  loeated 
by  consent  of  their  master?  If  only 
erossilig  the  state  that  act  did  net  free 
them,  but  if  located,  even  indefinitely; 
by  the  consent  of  their  owner  and  mas- 
ter, tbeir  emancipation  logisally  follow- 
ed. It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  true  purpose 
and  intent  of  Matson  in  placing  these 
negroes  on  the  Black  Groye  farm. 

Besides  Matson,  only  one  witness, 
Joseph  Dean,  had  testified  that  the 
slave  owner  did  not  intend  to  keep  "hia 
people"^  in  Illinois.  Dean,  a  friend  of 
Matson's,  was  an  ignorant  man;  he  was 
easily  impeached  and  proved  to  be  also 
a  worthless  one.  Eyerybody  in  the 
courtroom  thought  thatLincdln'Bspeeoh 
was  fatal  to  his  client's  hopes  and  ap» 
parently  he  thought  so,  too. 

The  woman  and  children  were  releas- 
ed, the  court  ordering  "that  they  shall 
be  afld  remain  free  and  discharged  from 
all  servitude  whatever  to  any  person  o» 
persons  from  henceforward  ana  for- 
ever." When  the  decision  was  announc- 
ed, Matson  hurriedly  crossed  the  Ken- 
tucky shore,  evading  all  of  his  Illinois 
creditors,  including  Lincoln,  who  never 
got  his  fee.  Next  morning,  after  a 
hearty  and  wholesome  breakfast,  Lin- 
coln unconcernedly  threw  his  saddle- 
bags across  the  back  of  his  gray  mare 
aiifl  rode  on  to  the  next  county  seat 
where  a.  case  more  to  his  liklKft  uwaited 
him. 
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LINCOLN  VS.  CARTWRIGHT  CONGRESSIONAL  CAMPAIGN 


The  first  installment  of  a  three  volume  -work  by  Sidney 
and  Marjorie  Barstow  Greenbie  is  just  off  the  press. 
It  is  entitled  Hoof  Beats  to  Heaven  and  the  sub-title 
states  that  the  story  is  "A  true  chronicle  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Peter  Cartwright,  circuit  rider."  We  an- 
ticipate that  one  of  the  subsequent  volumes  will  give 
some  attention  to  the  Lincoln  vs.  Cartwright  contest  for 
congress.  Having  developed  in  preceding  issues  of 
Lincoln  Lore,  Lincoln's  political  advancement  as  a  leader 
of  his  party,  it  seems  proper  to  bring  the  series  to  a 
close  with  some  comments  on  the  congressional  race  for 
the  seventh  district  of  Illinois  in  1846.  This  victory  was 
the  climax  of  Lincoln's  experience  as  an  Old  Line  Whig. 

The  many  differences  in  appearance  and  personality 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  the  1858  senatorial 
contest  have  been  given  much  attention  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  such  vivid  portraits  of  the  candidates  who 
confronted  each  other  in  this  political  battle  a  dozen 
years  earlier.  Size  was  a  primary  factor  in  a  comparison 
of  the  6  ft.  4  in.  Lincoln  and  the  5  ft.  4  in.  Douglas. 
Age  was  the  chief  point  of  physical  contrast  between 
the  railsplitter  and  the  presiding  elder.  The  former  was 
thirty-seven  years  old,  and  the  latter  sixty-two.  Cart- 
wright  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  Lincoln's  senior, 
old  enough  to  be  his  father.  In  fact  eight  years  before 
Abraham  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Peter  had  been  licensed 
as  a  religious  exhorter  in  the  same  state. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  first  met  Cartwright  shortly 
after  arriving  in  Illinois  at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Brown 
at  Island  Grove  when  Cartwright  was  campaigning  for 
the  Illinois  Legislature.  William  Butler  is  responsible 
for  the  story  that  at  that  time  Lincoln  engaged  Cart- 
wright in  a  political  discussion  and  that  the  preacher 
was  "astonished  at  the  close  reasoning"  of  Lincoln. 
Cartwright  lived  at  Pleasant  Plains  but  ten  miles  from 
New  Salem  where  he  often  preached.  During  the  several 
years  that  Lincoln  lived  in  the  community  he  must  have 
come  to  know  the  elder  very  well. 

There  were  in  reality  two  political  contests  in  which 
Lincoln  and  Cartwright  were  opponents.  One  was  won 
by  the  preacher  and  the  other  by  the  lawyer.  Cartwright 
announced  as  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois  Legislature  in 
1826  but  failed  to  gain  a  seat.  He  was  successful  in  1828 
however,  but  in  1830  although  a  candidate,  ran  fifth  in 
a  race  where  but  three  were  chosen.  Announcing  again 
in  1832  when  four  were  to  be  elected  he  was  one  of 
thirteen  candidates,  among  them  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
time  Cartwright  came  in  fourth  and  was  elected,  having 
nine  more  votes  than  his  closest  competitor.  Lincoln  ran 
eighth  with  138  votes  less  than  the  clergyman. 

_  Cartwright  did  not  announce  for  the  biennial  contest 
in  1834  when  Lincoln  was  elected  so  they  never  served 
in  the  legislature  at  the  same  time.  At  a  special  election 
for  senator  in  the  general  assembly  in  1835  Cartwright 
was  a  candidate  but  was  defeated.  When  they  were 
brought  together  in  the  congressional  campaign  in  1856, 
Lincoln  representing  the  Whigs  and  Cartwright  the 
Democrats,  both  had  served  their  political  apprentice- 
ships in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  none  of  the  speeches  of  Lincoln  and  Cartwright  in 
the  1846  campaign  have  been  preserved.  Although  differ- 
ing considerably  in  appearance  and  in  age,  Lincoln  and 
Cartwright  were  much  of  the  same  mind  politically 
although  one  was  a  Whig  and  the  other  a  Democrat 


On  the  slavery  question  which  was  just  then  coming  into 
prominence  as  a  political  issue,  they  were  in  agreement. 
Lincoln  claimed  his  father  left  Kentucky  "partly  on  ac- 
count of  slavery"  and  Cartwright  writing  that  he  came 
to  Illinois  "to  get  entirely  clear  of  the  influence  of 
slavery. '  Yet  neither  one  of  them  could  be  classified  as 
an  abolitionist. 

At  the  session  of  the  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  New  York  in  1844  Cartwright  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  southern  group  of  the  church 
seceding  from  the  parent  body,  however  his  four  Illi- 
nois convention  associates  approved  of  the  measure.  His 
position  here  was  not  unlike  Lincoln's  attitude  towards 
the  secession  of  southern  states.  Both  Lincoln  and  Cart- 
wright were  in  agreement  that  slavery  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  states  where  it  was  entrenched.  They 
both  seemed  to  take  the  same  view  on  the  Mexican  and 
Oregon  questions  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
vital  issue  on  which  political  discussion  could  be  based. 

It  is  accepted  generally  that  the  contest  was  one  in 
which  individual  appeal  was  the  primary  factor  and  this 
of  course  invited  personal  comments  which  might  be 
somewhat  critical.  One  of  the  amusing  charges  of  Cart- 
wright from  Lincoln's  viewpoint  was  his  being  placed 
among  the  aristocrats.  Not  only  the  marriage  to  an 
aristocratic  wife  but  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  an  admirer 
of  Henry  Clay,  allowed  Cartwright  to  stress  this  social 
status.  Cartwright  being  a  great  admirer  of  Jackson, 
it  was  a  sort  of  Clay  vs.  Jackson  contest  with  Lincoln 
the  aristocrat  and  Cartwright  the  commoner. 

The  answer  of  Lincoln  to  one  charge  of  a  personal 
nature  which  Cartwright  brought  against  Lincoln,  is 
easily  the  feature  of  the  campaign.  Lincoln  wrote  to  a 
friend  during  the  campaign:  "I  was  informed  by  a 
letter  from  Jacksonville  that  Mr.  Cartwright  was  whis- 
pering the  charge  of  infidelity  against  me  in  that  quar- 
ter. I  at  once  wrote  a  contradiction  of  it  and  sent  it  to 
my  friends  there."  Lincoln  learned  later  on  that  the  same 
charge  was  being  circulated  in  other  communities  so  he 
decided  to  publish  a  hand  bill  in  refutation  of  the  accu- 
sation. This  hand  bill  is  the  most  valuable  direct  state- 
ment which  Lincoln  made  with  respect  to  his  early  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

The  seventh  district  was  normally  a  Whig  district  and 
this  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  result  of  the  contest 
as  any  other  factor.  When  the  results  of  the  election  on 
August  3,  1846  were  made  known,  Lincoln's  majority 
over  Cartwright  was  unprecedented.  The  percentage 
vote  cast  for  Lincoln  by  counties  follows:  Cass,  53; 
Logan,  70;  Marshall,  42;  Mason,  53;  Menard,  38;  Mor- 
gan, 50;  Putnam,  38;  Sangamon,  64;  Scott,  56;  Taze- 
well, 63;  Woodford,  41.  It  will  be  observed  that  Cart- 
wright carried  but  three  counties.  The  percentage  vote 
cast  for  Lincoln  in  the  entire  district  was  56.  In  1843 
Hardin  running  for  the  same  office  received  53%  of  the 
votes  and  Baker  the  candidate  in  1844  polled  52%  of 
the  ballots  cast.  Hardin's  majority  was  873,  Baker's  710, 
and  Lincoln  1511. 

It  was  at  Petersburg,  county  seat  of  Menard  County, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  representa- 
tive by  the  Whig  convention  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
in  Petersburg  where  Peter  Cartwright,  the  famous  cir- 
cuit rider  of  the  west,  preached  his  last  sermon. 
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Number  171" 


THE  WHIG  FAITHFUL  IN  SPRINGFIELD 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  in 
1837,  he  left  one  Whig  town  for  another.  The  Whigs  of  central 
Illinois  would  be  Lincoln's  major  preoccupation  for  over  two 
decades.  As  late  as  1858,  he  was  fighting  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  the  votes  of  the  "Old  Whigs,"  then  thought  to  constitute  the 
essential  swing  vote  in  Illinois's  senatorial  contest.  Illinois  no 
longer  had  oral  voting  after  1848,  and  studying  the  Whigs  in 
the  1850s  is  a  matter  of  inference,  correlation,  and  guesswork. 
The  poll  books  of  the  1840s,  however,  allow  historians  to  find 
out  who  Illinois's  Whigs  really  were. 

Since  the  poll  books  list  voters  by  name  and  note  their  votes, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  Whigs  in  Springfield.  By 
searching  for  their  names  in  the  census  records  of  Sangamon 
County,  one  can  discover  the  age,  place  of  birth,  occupation, 
value  of  real  estate,  and  (to  some  extent)  location  of  these 
Whigs.  It  is  a  de- 
cidedly laborious 
undertaking  and 
not  without  its  own 
elements  of  impre- 
cision. The  census 
occurred  only  at 
ten-year  intervals. 
Elections  occurred 
throughout  the  de- 
cades, and  it  is  no 
mean  feat  to  find 
voters  in  a  census 
taken  two  or  three 
or  more  years  be- 
fore or  after  the 
election.  Chirogra- 
phy  adds  madden- 
ing obstacles  to  the 
path  of  the  student 
of  voting.  The 
clerks  who  re- 
corded the  voters' 
names  sometimes 
wrote  legibly  and 
sometimes  did  not. 
From  election  to 
election,  they  iden- 
tified the  same 
voter  differently. 
The    "Caleb    Bur 
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FIGURE  1.  An  illustrator's  depiction  of  a  Whig  rally  in  1840  (from  James 
Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  True  Life). 


chell"  of  1848  is  pretty  clearly  the  "C.  Burchell"  of  1846  and  the 
"Caleb  Burchatt"  of  the  1850  census,  but  what  does  one  make  of 
the  many  John  Smiths?  Is  "Jo  Smith"  also  "J.M.  Smith"?  The 
census  taker  adds  still  another  batch  of  penmanship,  incon- 
sistency, and  idiosyncrasy  in  recording  names  and  initials.  All 
forms  of  voting  analysis  have  their  pitfalls,  and  the  poll  books 
at  least  offer  a  way  to  know  how  the  individuals  in  Lincoln's 
Springfield  voted.  It  seems  well  worth  the  effort. 

An  analysis  of  the  congressional  elections  in  Springfield  in 
1843,  1846,  and  1848  provides  us  our  first  really  intimate 


glimpse  of  the  voting  behavior  which  most  affected  Lincoln's 
life.  This  Lincoln  Lore  will  focus  on  what  might  be  called  per- 
sistent Whig  voters  in  Lincoln's  Springfield.  By  comparing  the 
lists  of  Whig  voters  in  the  three  elections  with  each  other,  I  have 
found  those  voters  who  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress at  least  twice  in  those  three  elections  and  who  never  voted 
any  other  way.  Nineteenth-century  voters  were  notoriously 
regular  and  rarely  switched  parties,  so  this  latter  qualification 
excludes  only  a  few  voters  who  switched  parties  or  who 
scratched  both  parties'  congressional  candidates  while  voting 
for  minor  offices. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  qualification  does  exclude  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  the  list.  He  was  so  miffed  in  1843  at  John 
Hardin's  nomination  for  Congress  that  he  voted  for  minor 
offices  but  did  not  state  a  preference  for  Hardin  or  his  Demo- 
cratic   opponent. 
James     A.     Mc- 
Dougall.    In     1848 
Lincoln    was    in 
Washington,    serv- 
ing  his   own   con- 
gressional   term. 
and    he    failed    to 
vote  in  the  election 
which  made  Dem- 
ocrat   Thomas    L. 
Harris    Lincoln's 
successor    in    the 
House    of    Repre- 
sentatives.   There- 
fore.    Lincoln    did 
not   vote  twice  in 
these    three    elec- 
tions for  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  he  fails 
to  be   a  persistent 
Whig  voter  by  the 
technical     stan- 
dards of  this  study. 
Lincoln's    case 
also    provides    an 
example    of    the 
problems   involved 
in    using   the   cen- 
sus.   In    the    1850 
census,  the  one  used  for  this  study,  Lincoln  is  listed  as  a  forty- 
year-old  attorney-at-law,  bom  in  Kentucky.  The  census  taker 
made  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  real  estate.  Because 
Lincoln  eventually  became  a  famous  man.  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  him— including  the  fact  that  by  1S50  he  owned  his 
home  and  the  lot  it  sat  on  as  well  as  other  property.  Without  this 
special  knowledge,  however,  one  would  have  to  list  Lincoln  as  a 
voter  with  no  real  estate.  The  census  is  inaccurate  in  this  case 
and  likely  so  in  others.  It  is,  however,  the  best  evidence  at  hand 
for  the  myriads  of  more  obscure  Whigs  in  Springfield. 
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The  three  elections  used  for  this  study  showed  the  following 
results  in  Sangamon  County: 


1843 


Total 
2898 


1846     2394 


John  J.  Hardin  (W) 
1694 

Abraham  Lincoln  (W) 
1535 

Stephen  T.  Logan  (W) 
1649 


James  A.  McDougall  (D)  Other 
1190  14 


Peter  Cartwright  (D) 
845 

Thomas  L.  Harris  (D) 
1386 


Other 
14 


1848    3035 

For  comparison,  the  results  of  the  Presidential  elections  in 
Sangamon  County  in  the  same  period  were: 


1840 


Total   William  H  Harrison  (W)   Martin  Van  Buren  (D) 
3249  2000  1249 


Henry  Clay  (W) 
1837 


James  K.  Polk  (D) 
1371 


1844    3208 

Zachary  Taylor  (W)  Lewis  Cass  (D)  Other 

1848    3326  1943  1336  47 

Springfield's  totals  for  the  three  congressional  contests  were: 


1843 


Total 
1208 


1846     1383 


John  J.  Hardin  (W) 

727 

Abraham  Lincoln  (W) 
919 


James  A.  McDougall  (D)  Other 
473  8 

Peter  Cartwright  (D)      Other 
450  14 


Thomas  L.  Harris  (D) 
665 


Stephen  T.  Logan  (W) 
1848     1553  888 

One  page  of  the  1843  poll  books  is  missing,  leaving  the  names 
and  votes  of  29  voters  in  that  election  a  mystery. 

Of  the  Springfield  citizens  who  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1843, 1846,  and  1848,  352  were  persistent  Whig 
voters.  Of  those  352, 103  were  not  listed  in  the  1850  census  or  in 
John  C.  Powers's  History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois.  Some  information  was  available  on  249  of  the 
persistent  Whig  voters  in  Springfield's  congressional  elections, 
but  age,  place  of  birth,  occupation,  and  value  of  real  estate  were 
not  available  for  all  of  these  (because  of  omissions  in  the  census 
or  lack  of  information  in  Powers's  book).  In  order  to  describe 
these  voters,  one  needs  to  define  a  group  of  Springfield  citizens 
for  comparison.  A  similar  group  of  persistent  Democratic 
voters  was  established.  Of  the  Springfield  citizens  who  voted 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1843,  1846,  and 
1848, 160  were  persistent  Democratic  voters,  that  is,  voted  twice 
or  more  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  and  did  not 
vote  for  the  Whig  candidate  in  any  of  the  three  elections. 
Among  the  persistent  Democrats,  101  could  be  located  in  the 
1850  census  or  in  Powers's  work.  Full  information  was  not 
available  on  all  of  these,  either. 

What,  then,  were  the  Whigs  like?  Of  the  245  Whigs  and  92 
Democrats  in  the  study  for  whom  information  on  place  of  birth 
was  available,  the  voters  were  distributed  thus: 


Place  of  Birth 

Alabama 

Canada 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

England 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ireland 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Scotland 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Vermont 


Whigs 

1 

2 

6 

2 

4 
14 

3 

3 
53 

0 

8 
L6 

2 

I 
17 
2] 

8 
11 
20 

3 

3 

6 
35 

(i 


Democrats 
0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
12 
15 

2 

3 

(I 

(l 

1 

4 
10 

4 
4 

II 
1 
'1 
4 

10 

0 


Persistent  Whig  voters  in  Springfield,  by  contrast  with  per- 
sistent Democratic  voters,  were  (1)  more  likely  to  have  come 
from  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  (2)  much  less  likely  to  be  Irish, 
(3)  slightly  less  likely  to  hail  from  slave  states  other  than  Vir- 


ginia or  Kentucky,  and  (4)  more  likely  to  hail  from  New  En- 
gland. All  of  these  conclusions  are  consistent  with  other  studies 
of  the  differences  between  Whigs  and  Democrats  except  num- 
ber 1.  This  is  intriguing,  especially  in  light  of  the  importance  of 
Kentuckians  in  the  early  settlement  and  formation  of  Illinois. 
A  substantial  number  of  those  who  gave  Virginia  as  their  birth- 
place had  probably  spent  some  time  in  Kentucky  before  settling 
in  Illinois.  The  pattern  of  migration  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
to  Illinois  was  common,  and  an  institutional  effect  of  it  was  the 
custom  of  oral  voting  itself.  Oral  voting  persisted  in  Virginia 
until  1867  and  in  Kentucky  until  1891.  Somehow,  those  Ken- 
tuckians who  migrated  to  central  Illinois  were  more  likely  to 
become  Whigs  than  Democrats.  This  suggests  that  the  impor- 
tance of  Lincoln's  roots  cannot  be  overestimated.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky, Lincoln  courted  women  born  in  Kentucky,  joined  law 
partnerships  with  three  Kentuckians,  married  a  Kentuclrian, 
had  a  Kentuckian  as  his  best  friend,  and  voted  as  other  Ken- 
tuckians in  central  Illinois  tended  to  vote. 

Breaking  the  voters  down  by  occupation  tends  to  show  more 
similarities  than  differences  between  Whigs  and  Democrats. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  the  factor  of  persistence  in  vot- 
ing. Those  who  voted  more  steadily  than  their  peers  were  ob- 
viously a  steadier  lot  in  what  we  might  call  their  "lifestyle" 
today.  The  occupations  listed  in  the  census  ranged  from  book 
binders  to  speculators,  carriage  trimmers  to  confectioners,  and 
clock  pedlars  to  mayors.  Using  the  categories  suggested  by 
Merle  Curti  in  The  Making  of  an  American  Community:  A 
Case  Study  of  Democracy  in  a  Frontier  County,  as  modified  by 
Don  Harrison  Doyle  in  The  Social  Order  of  a  Frontier  Com- 
munity: Jacksonville,  Illinois,  1825-70,  one  finds  an  occupation 
distribution  for  persistent  voters  as  follows: 


Business-Professional 
Skilled  Workers 
Unskilled  Workers 
None 


Whig 
46 
64 

7 

3 


Democratic 

18 

29 

17 

2 


This  distribution  excludes  the  farmers,  who  constituted  by  far 
the  largest  single  occupation  even  among  Springfield's  voters 
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FIGURE  2.  Lincoln's  first  stump  speech,  as  shown  in 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks's  The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  American:  Told  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  American  electorate  was  overwhelmingly  rural  in  the  1840s. 

(the  precincts  were  apparently  large  and  included  much  of  the 
rural  area  around  Springfield).  Thus  of  the  243  persistent  Whig 
voters  whose  occupations  could  be  established  from  the  1850 
census,  123  were  farmers.  The  result  for  the  Democrats  was 
similar,  if  not  quite  so  striking:  among  97  persistent  voters  with 
identifiable  occupations,  31  were  farmers. 

The  fact  that  most  nonfarm  persistent  voters  were  business- 
men, professionals,  or  skilled  workers — whether  they  were 
Democrats  or  Whigs — is  not  surprising.  The  more  successful 
people  were  more  likely  to  remain  longer  in  town  to  vote  and  to 
be  recorded  by  the  census  taker.  The  fact  that  unskilled  workers 
made  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Democratic  voters  than  the 
Whigs  is  congruent  with  the  findings  of  those  studies  which  say 
the  Democrats  appealed  more  to  the  lower  orders  in  society 
than  the  Whigs.  More  surprising  is  the  ability  of  the  develop- 
ment-minded Whigs  to  appeal  to  farmers.  Of  course,  in  a  society 
made  up  overwhelmingly  of  farmers — as  the  United  States  was 
in  the  1840s— no  political  party  could  long  exist  without  win- 
ning farmers'  votes.  Still,  given  the  Democrats'  essentially 
agrarian  appeal,  one  must  find  the  Whigs'  ability  to  attract 
farmers  a  persuasive  index  of  the  Whigs'  ability  to  attract  all 
kinds  of  people  to  their  program  of  economic  development. 

Steady  voters  were  a  relatively  prosperous  lot.  Remaining  in 
the  same  place  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  brought  eco- 
nomic success  in  the  burgeoning  American  West,  and  economic 
success  made  the  Westerner  more  likely  to  stay  put.  The  aver- 
age value  of  real  estate  reported  for  farmers  who  were  persis- 
tent Whig  voters  was  $2134.  For  Democratic  farmers  who  were 
persistent  voters,  it  was  $1862.  Excluding  those  farmers  with 
no  reported  real  estate  value — probably  farm  laborers  or  ten- 
ants, one  finds  the  Whigs  with  an  average  of  $2698  and  the 
Democrats  with  an  average  of  $2510.  One  of  the  Whig  farmers, 
James  M.  Bradford,  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  wealth  in  real 
estate:  $15,000  reported  in  the  census.  Excluding  him,  the  Whig 
average  was  $2016,  still  more  than  the  Democratic  average  of 
$1862. 

Statisticians  usually  find  it  more  revealing  to  classify  wealth 
by  categories.  Doyle  used  a  scheme  which  divided  Jackson- 
ville's citizens  into  those  with  $0  property  value,  $1  to  $999 
value,  $1000  to  $4999  value,  and  $5000  and  up.  Adapting  this 
scheme  to  Springfield's  persistent  voters  who  were  farmers,  one 
derives  the  following  distribution  of  wealth  in  real  estate: 

Whig  Democratic 
$5000  or  more                                   12  3 

$1000  to  $4999  58  16 

$1  to  $999  11  4 

$0  29  8 


were  about  equally  represented 
among  the  Whigs  (10.9%)  and 
the  Democrats  (9.7%). 

These  findings  are  prelimi- 
nary ones.  Much  more  can  and 
will  be  done  with  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  Illinois  s  poll 
books.  The  conditions  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  study  did  much,  one 
suspects,  to  draw  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  voters  closer  togeth- 
er, statistically.  Conclusions 
must  be  tentative  at  best.  There 
are,  however,  interesting  clues 
for  further  studies  of  a  similar 
nature.  If  one  is  looking  for  the 
roots  of  Whiggery  in  central  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  Virginia  are 
obvious  places  to  begin.  Any 
tendency  to  think  of  Whigs  as 
the  commercial  classes  must 
certainly  contend  with  the  fact 
of  their  obvious  ability  to  appeal 
to  farmers  in  the  environs  of 
Springfield.  These  are  modest 
statements,  nothing  more  than  clues,  perhaps.  But  the  careful 
historical  detective  will  ignore  them  only  at  the  peril  of  pursu- 
ing false  leads  that  will  take  him  to  blind  alleys.  It  is  always 
better  to  play  the  percentages. 
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The  distribution  of  real  estate  was  strikingly  similar  for  Whig 
and  Democratic  farmers.  52.7%  of  the  Whigs  and  51.6%  of  the 
Democrats  reported  real  estate  value  from  $1000  to  $4999. 
26.3%  of  the  Whigs  and  25.8%  of  the  Democrats  listed  as 
farmers  had  no  real  estate  reported  in  the  census.  Even  the 
wealthiest  farmers,  listed  with  more  than  $5000  in  real  estate, 
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From  the  Louis  A    Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  Detail  of  an  Illinois  poll  book  for  the  1843 
election.  The  voters'  names  are  at  the  left;  candidates' 
names  are  at  the  top. 
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"A  Most 
Abandoned 
Hypocrite" 

A  newly  discovered  document 

almost  certainly  written  by  the  young 

Abraham  Lincoln  shows  him 

dismantling  a  shifty  political  rival 

with  ruthless  wit  and  logic 

by  Douglas  L.  Wilson 
as  he  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830,  Abraham  Lincoln 


found  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  political  fence  from  Peter 
Cartwright,  a  well-known  Methodist  preacher  and  politician.  They 
crossed  paths  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  but  their  best-known  con- 
frontation was  as  opponents  in  the  1846  congressional  election,  which 
Lincoln  won  handily.  Late  in  that  campaign  Lincoln  found  himself 
having  to  combat  a  rumor  that  he  was  an  "infidel,"  or  unbeliever,  a 
charge  uncomfortably  close  to  the  truth.  If  Cartwright  had  anything  to 
do  with  that  rumor,  he  may  have  regarded  Lincoln's  discomfort  as  the 
evening  of  an  old  score,  for  what  follows  is  the  story  of  a  stinging 
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satirical  attack  on  Cartwright,  written  a  dozen  years  ear- 
lier, hut  hitherto  unknown  in  Lincoln  biography. 

When  William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  old  law  partner, 
was  gathering  information  for  his  biography  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  collected  two  accounts  of  how  Lincoln  had  once 
pilloried  Cartwright  in  print.  Caleb  Carman,  one  of  Lin- 
coln's New  Salem  friends,  wrote  to  Herndon,  "Lincoln 
once  rote  an  Artical  against  Peter  Cartwrgh  which  was 
a  good  one  the  name  Sined  to  it  was  Diotrefus  you  may 
Bet  it  used  the  old  man  very  Ruff  it  was  a  hard  one  it 
was  Published  in  the  Beardstown  Cronicle  by  Francis 
Earns  Simeon  Francis  would  not  publish  in  the  Sangamon 
Journal." 

John  McNamar,  another  former  New  Salem  resident, 
wrote:  "Mr  Lincoln  wrote  a  first  rate  Notice  of  the  Revd 
Peter  Cartwright,  before  he  left  here  .  .  .  the  article  allud- 
ing to  Mr  Cartwright  obtained  a  good  deal  of  notoriety 
from  the  fact  that  Mr  Hill  (New  Salem's  most  successful 
merchant]  rather  inocently  I  should  think,  signed  the  arti- 
cle with  his  own  name  and  published  it  and  consequently 
Received  the  Skinning  that  old  Peter  administered  in  a  pub- 
lic speech  at  Salem  shortly  after,  I  think  Lincoln  must  have 
enjoyed  the  joke  rather  Hugely,  I  think  you  can  find  the 
article  in  the  Journal  somewhere  from  33  to  36." 

There  are  notable  differences  in  these  two  stories — about 
the  newspaper  involved  and  about  the  name  signed  to  the 
article— but  they  do  agree  that  Lincoln  pseudonymously 
wrote  a  satiric  newspaper  piece  at  Cartwright's  expense. 
And  although  Herndon  was  unable  to  locate  it,  such  an 
article  does  exist.  If  we  assume  it  is  indeed  by  Lincoln,  it  is 
the  earliest  surviving  political  satire  from  his  hand. 

It  is  clear  from  Herndon's  notes  for  his  biography  that 
he  ransacked  Simeon  Francis's  Springfield  newspaper, 
Sangamo  Journal,  for  material  relating  to  Lincoln,  and 
he  presumably  would  have  found  the  piece  had  it  been 
there.  But  it  actually  appeared,  as  Carman  indicated,  in  an 
obscure  Beardstown  paper  published  from  1833  to  1835, 
the  Beardstown  Chronicle  and  Illinois  Military  Bounty 
land  Advertiser,  on  November  1,  1834.  And  as  McNamar 
stated,  it  bore  the  signature  of  Samuel  Hill. 

Testimony  about  the  distant  past  is  often  dubious  with 
respect  to  details,  even  if  the  central  facts  are  faithfully 
recalled,  and  precise  accuracy  may  often  be  a  matter  of  cir- 
cumstance. Caleb  Carman  remembered  why  the  arti- 
cle hadn't  appeared  in  the  journal  and  thus  was  right 
about  the  newspaper  though  wrong  about  the  signature; 
McNamar,  while  wrong  about  the  newspaper,  correctly 
remembered  the  signature,  because  it  earned  his  former 
business  partner  a  public  "skinning."  Better  complemen- 
tary, cross-correcting  testimony  is  hard  to  imagine. 

Twenty-five  years  old,  Lincoln  had  been  living  at  New 
Salem  for  three  years  and  was  probably  working  at  Samuel 
Hill's  store  when  the  attack  on  Peter  Cartwright  was  writ- 
ten. 1  le  had  been,  among  other  things,  a  surveyor,  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  a  partner  in  an  unsuccessful 


store,  and  the  local  postmaster,  and  he  had  just  been  elect- 
ed to  his  first  term  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 

Peter  Cartwright  had  just  completed  a  term  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  though  he  hadn't  run  for  re-election,  he 
remained  a  formidable  Jacksonian  political  protagonist. 
But  his  chief  claim  to  fame  was  his  standing  as  the  fore- 
most Methodist  circuit  rider  in  pioneer  Illinois.  In  a  fear- 
less frontier  ministry,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  far-flung 
constituency  unreached  and  unreachable  by  conventional 
college-trained  ministers,  Cartwright  was  already  a  legend. 
His  biographer,  Robert  Bray,  writes,  "Throughout  his 
career  Cartwright  either  could  not  or  would  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguish church  from  state,  religion  from  civic  life,  preach- 
ing from  politicking — especially  when  he  was  concur- 
rently doing  both  himself."  This  trait  exasperated  his  polit- 
ical opponents,  especially  when  he  boasted  of  the  support 
of  a  loyal  Methodist  political  "militia." 

Samuel  Hill's  store,  where  Lincoln  worked,  was  de- 
scribed by  a  former  resident,  T.  G.  Onstot,  as  "head- 
quarters for  all  political  discussions.  The  farmers 
would  congregate  there  and  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
day.  Peter  Cartright  [sic],  who  was  a  politician  then  as  well 
as  a  preacher,  would  spend  hours  on  the  porch,  and  by  his 
wit  and  sallies  keep  the  audience  in  an  uproar  of  laughter, 
and  the  man  who  undertook  to  badger  Uncle  Peter  always 
came  out  second  best."  None  of  this  pleased  Hill,  an  irri- 
table man.  Eventually  an  outright  feud  erupted  between  the 
two,  and  Cartwright  began  publicly  to  abuse  Hill  in  front 
of  his  own  store.  "He  would  come  and  sit  for  hours  and 
laugh  and  talk  about  Hill,"  according  to  Onstot,  "while 
Hill  stayed  indoors.  He  was  describing  one  day  to  a  crowd 
how  he  viewed  Hill's  soul.  He  said  he  had  some  doubts 
whether  he  had  a  soul  till  one  day  he  put  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  on  Hill's  lips,  when  his  soul  came  guggling  up  to  get 
the  piece  of  silver." 

The  seeds  for  Lincoln's  attack  on  Cartwright  were  sown 
on  May  30,  1834,  when  a  national  Methodist  periodical, 
Christian  Advocate  and  journal,  published  a  letter  by  the 
preacher  reporting  on  his  missionary  activities  and  calling 
for  the  recruitment  of  devout  Methodists  to  teach  in  Illi- 
nois's  public  schools.  This  sounded  to  sectarian  ears  like 
a  bold  Methodist  attempt  to  dominate  public  education, 
and  it  so  aroused  Ashford  Smith,  a  Baptist  printer,  that  he 
widely  distributed  a  handbill  reprinting  and  attacking 
Cartwright's  letter. 

The  beginning  of  Cartwright's  letter  was  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  attack  printed  in  the  Beardstown  Chronicle: 
"This  second  report  of  the  present  conference  year  of  the 
Fort  Edwards,  Henderson  river,  and  Rock  Island  missions, 
under  my  superintendence,  is  made  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  success  that  crowns  our  little  efforts  in  these  regions 
of  moral  desolation." 

And  here  is  what  Cartwright  had  to  say  about  teachers: 
"And  now  let  me  ask  through  the  medium  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  could  we  not,  who  live  in  the  'far 
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Is  This  the  First 

Photograph  of 

Abraham  Lincoln? 

♦ 
Unknown  until  now,  it  just  may  be 

by  Harold  Holzer 


The  face  stares  at  us  across  time,  a  haunting  patina  of 
sadness  clinging  to  its  outsized  features.  It  is  a  strong, 
young  face— surely  innocent  of,  yet  somehow  foreshad- 
owing, the  bloody  future  that  lay  ahead  for  America. 
Its  owners  say  it  is  the  very  first  photographic  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  precious,  hitherto  unknown 
sixth-plate  daguerreotype  made  in  Springfield  at  the  time  Lincoln  had 
risen  no  higher  in  politics  than  the  Illinois  legislature.  Its  detractors 
argue  that  it  is  merely  a  look-alike.  Although  collectors  uncover  so-called 
new  and  unknown  Lincoln  photographs  with  numbing  regularity- 
images  invariably  proven  spurious-this  portrait  is  different.  It  comes 
with  a  pedigree,  having  descended  from  the  family  of  the  sixteenth  Pres- 
ident's own  private  secretary. 

Feature  by  feature,  the  subject  is  uncannily  Lincolnesque— even  it  the 
overall  impression  fails  to  mesh  with  his  known  photographs  (not  sur- 
prising, since  all  but  one  were  taken  at  least  fourteen  years  later). 

The  familiar  giant  ear  protrudes  like  a  pitcher  handle,  and  the  coarse, 
carelessly  brushed  (or,  more  likely,  hand-arranged)  hair  clumps  in  spikes 
at  the  top  and  side  of  the  head.  The  "disordered  condition"  of  his  hair, 
as  Lincoln  once  described  it,  would  cause  his  wife,  Mary,  to  take  a  pow- 
erful dislike  to  a  later,  equally  unkempt  image  and  perhaps,  too,  accounts 
for  the  longtime  obscurity  of  this  pose. 

The  nose  looks  odd  somehow— almost  glowing.  Does  it  reflect  the 
harsh  glare  from  the  unfiltered  light  pouring  down  from  the  primitive 
photographer's  skylight?  Or  might  it  be  the  sunburned  nose  of  a  circuit- 
riding  lawyer  who  traveled  endless  miles  on  horseback  on  the  open 
prairie  in  search  of  legal  business? 

The  shirt  collar  is  pulled  up  high,  perhaps  by  the  photographer 
himself,  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  of  Lincoln's  long, 
scrawny  neck.  Yet  one  can  almost  see  the  strong  chest  muscles  beneath 

the  fabric  of  the  vest. 

The  mouth  does  look  softer  than  the  one  in  later  portraits.  But  like 
that  in  all  the  known  images,  it  can  be  made  to  perform  a  uniquely 
Lincolnian  trick  of  nature:  Cover  one  side  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other 
side  curls  up  in  a  half-smile;  now  cover  the  smiling  side,  and  the  other 
sags  in  a  frown.  Is  this  a  coincidence,  or  as  scholars  have  speculated 
in  explaining  the  phenomenon  in  other  portraits,  the  lingering  after- 


off  West,'  obtain  some  pious  young 
men  and  young  women  from  the  older 
States  and  Conferences,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  own  church,  with  good 
literary  qualifications,  to  teach  com- 
mon schools  in  this  State.  There  is  a 
vast  opening  here  for  school  teachers. 
We  greatly  need  them.  I  am  confident 
that  I  could  give  employment  to  more 
than  100  immediately,  m  my  district, 
and  perhaps  500  in  the  State.  It  would 
afford  the  presiding  elders  and  circuit 
preachers  great  pleasure,  every  where, 
to  lend  their  aid  in  getting  up  schools 
for  such  teachers,  if  they  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  come. 

"We  expect  our  conference  to  form 
itself  into  a  common  school  education 
society.  All  we  lack  is  the  right  sort  of 
teachers.  These  teachers  would  greatly 
aid  our  missionary  efforts,  train  the  ris- 
ing generation,  and  do  a  good  part  for 
themselves  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view." 

Ashford  Smith  asked  in  his  hand- 
bill wasn't  Cartwright's  aim  to 
"advance  the  missionary  efforts, 
and  the  support  of  a  speculative  cler- 
gy? Is  this  not  enough  to  make  the  par- 
son hang  his  sham'd  face,  decline  as  a 
candidate  for  office,  and  hunt  a  place 
to  hide  himself  from  the  free  people  of 
Sangamon  County?" 

Before  the  summer  was  out,  Cart- 
wright  became  aware  that  he  had 
stirred  up  a  vocal  public  reaction  via 
Smith's  handbill.  At  least  partly  in  re- 
sponse, he  sent  a  letter  in  late  August 
to  the  Sangamo  Journal  in  which  he 
pleaded  his  case.  This  letter  was  to 
play  perfectly  into  the  hands  of  his 
detractors.  It  ran  under  the  heading 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  OR  THE 
MORAL  WASTE.  NO.  1.  The  bulk  of  it 
follows: 

Fellow  Citizens: 

Permit  me,  through  the  medi- 
um of  one  of  your  public  Jour- 
nals, to  state  a  few  things  on  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  community.  For  a  number 
of  years  past,  the  character  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Valley  of  Mis- 
sissippi, has  been  assailed  and 
slandered,  to  an  extent  never  sur- 
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passed,  in  any  civilized  country.  We  have  been  rep- 
resented as  totally  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  Literature, 
without  religion,  immoral,  intemperate,  rude,  un- 
cultivated in  our  manners,  denying  the  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath  for  civil  or  religious  purposes,  des- 
titute of  any  Evangelical  Preachers;  and  notwith- 
standing there  have  been,  and  still  are,  hundreds 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  different  religious 
denominations,  who  preach  with  great  acceptabil- 
ity to  listening  thousands  of  deeply  attentive  hear- 
ers yet  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  represented,  as 
in  a  perishing  condition  for  want  of  competent 
Evangelical  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Ana, 
notwithstanding  this  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  has 


furnished  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  orators 
that  ever  graced  the  Legislative  Halls  of  Congress, 
good  jurists,  sound,  practical  and  successful  Phy- 
sicians, and  able,  intelligent,  learned,  Gentlemen  of 
the  Bar,  and  many  Gentlemen  that  have  stood  pre- 
eminent in  the  Literary  world,  yet  when  we  read  the 
foul,  false,  and  slanderous  productions  of  a  certain 
set  of  hired  and  mercenary  men,  whose  letters  have 
been  published  in  many  of  the  religious  periodicals, 
on  this  continent,  you  would  suppose  the  citizens 
of  the  Valley,  and  especially  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
were  a  perfect  band  of  ignorant,  lawless,  Goths  or 
Vandals,  or  something  worse. 
Who  are  these  mighty  men  that  write  about  the 


A  computer-generated  transition  from  the  new 
daguerreotype  to  a  well-known  1840s  Lincoln  photo. 


effect  of  a  horse's  kick  to  the 
child  Lincoln's  head— an  in- 
jury that  left  him  unconscious 
for  nearly  a  day  and  may  also 
have  caused  the  eerily  roving 
eye  visible  in  later  pictures? 

As  for  the  eyes,  they  look 
lighter   and    brighter   here 
than  the  mournful  ones  so 
familiar  in  later  photographs 
and  in  the  iconic  engraving 
on  the  five-dollar  bill.  But 
harsh   lighting   may   again 
explain  the  translucence.  Be- 
sides, not  even  Lincoln's  con- 
temporaries could  agree  on 
their  precise  hue,  variously 
described  as  blue,  gray,  and 
hazel  (for  the  record,  Lincoln 
called  them  gray).  . 

And  then  there  is  that  ham-sized  hand-surely  large 
enough  to  have  once  held  fast  to  a  rlatboat  tiller  or  gripped 
a  raibsphtter's  ax-here  tucked  Napoleon  style  into  the 
waistcoat,  its  identifiable  scars  (like  the  thumb  injury  suf- 
fered fighting  off  attackers  during  a  trip  down  the  Missis- 
sippi) frustratingly  concealed. 

This  is  the  pose  the  subject  holds  for  the  long  exposure 
required  by  early  daguerrean  cameras  He  tries  hard  to 
look  dignified,  even  statesmanlike.  It  is  that  laborers  hand 
that  betrays  him.  And  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  it 
isn't  the  same  hand  that,  years  later,  would  invariably 
split  open  the  kid  glove  his  wife  vainly  hoped  would  con- 
tain it  for  "proper"  handshaking  at  official  White  House 

receptions.  . 

If  this  is  Lincoln,  it  is  certainly  the  earliest  portrait 
we  have  of  bun,  or  are  likely  ever  to  have,  since  it  dates 
to  the  very  dawn  of  the  photographic  era  in  the  West. 
Joseph  Buberger,  of  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  a 
well-known  historian  of  and  dealer  in  antique  photo- 
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graphica  who  has  emerged 
as  the  picture's  most  impas- 
sioned champion,  calculates 
its  precise  date— based  on 
the  thickness  of  the  glass 
and  the  style  of  the  brass  mat 
that  cover  it,  as  well  as  the. 
design  of  the  small  leath- 
er case  in  which  the  3Vi- 
by-3-inch  image  is  contained 
—  as   1843.  That  year  the 
ambitious  lawyer-politician 
would  celebrate  the  birth 
of  his  first  child  and  lament 
his  failure  to  win  his  party's 
nomination  for  Congress.  At 
age  thirty-four  he  still  lived 
with  his  growing  family  at 
the  noisy  Globe  Tavern,  in 
downtown  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois His  prospects  for  the  future  remained  dim.  Buberger 
has  traced  the  movements  of  several  itinerant  photog- 
raphers across  the  Illinois  plains  and  can  place  at  least 
two  professional  camera  operators  in  Lincoln  s  hometown 
in  1843. 


B 


UBERGER  DID  NOT  END  HIS  RESEARCH  THERE  USING 
a  ^COMPUTER-AIDED  overlay  techniques  developed  by  his 
fellow  dealer  Allen  Phillips,  he  flipped  the  daguerreotype 
into  a  non-mirror  image  (since  the  original  is  a  reverse 
image  to  begin  with)  and  superimposed  it  atop  known 
Unc8oln  photographs,  including  the  first  and  one  o  the 
last.  In  each  composite  most  of  the  features  lined  up 
perfectly.  Finally  Buberger  sent  the  image  to  the  Biomed- 
ical Visualization  Department  at  the  Co  lege  o  ^Asso- 
ciated Health  Professions,  University  o  Illinois  at  Chi 
caeo  There  technicians  fed  their  sophisticated  com- 
puters three  known  .  incoln  photographs  from  varymg 
eras   and  three  hundred  additional  images  as  well,  plus 
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poor  heathens  in  this  Valley?  are  they  not  generally 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  political  and  religious 
aristocrats  of  the  clay?  I  lave  not  the  theological 
seminaries  produced  more  men  designed  for  t he- 
ministry,  than  can  he  employed  by  the  churches  in 
the  older  states?  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  American 
and  national  societies  have  been  gotten  up  in  those 
states  in  order  to  place  those  young  men  at  the  head 
of  them,  in  order  to  secure  them  a  good  sound  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars  salary?  and  is  it  not  evident 
to  all  informed  observers,  that  the  devil  might  get 
all  the  poor,  ignorant,  Heathens,  in  this  Valley  if  they 
did  not  get  the  money? 
And  these  very  men,  after  coming  among  us,  and 


begging  thousands  of  dollars  tor  those  national 
societies,  then  turn  right  round  and  abuse,  and 

misrepresent  the  talents,  worth  and  intelligence  of 
the  "Far  off  West:"  and  is  this  course  not  intended 
to  move  on  the  sympathies  of  their  brethren  m 
the  older  states,  in  order  to  get  more  money  from 
them  into  their  own  pockets,  as  agents?  Now,  I 
put  this  question  to  the  sober  judgment  of  every 
christian  and  enlightened  gentleman,  whether  tins 
conduct  is  fair,  truthful  or  honest?  and  whether 
these  men  ought  not  to  be  rebuked  by  an  insulted 
and  abused  community?  Now,  after  these  very  men 
have  come  on,  and  settled  down  in  some  flourishing 
town,  or  growing  settlement,  with  their  salaries 


the  daguerreotype.  The 
computer  spit  out  all  three 
hundred  teasers,  clustering 
the  known  Lincolns  togeth- 
er with  the  image  presented 
here. 

Wrote  Professor  Lewis  L. 
Sadler,  who  conducted  the 
experiment:  "In  my  exper- 
ience I  have  observed  this 
type  of  clustering  only  in 
cases  where  we  had  photos 
of  the  same  individual  and 
in  cases  of  identical  twins. 
...  I  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  this  was 
not  a  photo  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  further,  there 
was  a  very  strong  indica- 


Another  computer-generated  comparison,  between  the  new 
daguerreotype  and  a  late  Lincoln,  from  February  1865. 


tion  that  the  bone  structure  of  the  face  of  the  unknown 
individual  and  that  of  Lincoln  are  very  similar  in  pro- 
portion." 


SUCH  DATA  HAVE  CONVINCED  GRANT  ROMER,  DIREC- 
TOR of  education  at  the  prestigious  International 
Museum  of  Photography  at  the  George  Eastman  House 
in  Rochester,  New  York.  He  has  officially  declared,  "I 
recognize  the  case  for  the  probable  cause  to  believe  the  to  upstate  New  York.  Apparently  she  retained  the  da 
subject  of  the  daguerreotype  is  Abraham  Lincoln."  In  a      guerreotype  all  her  life  without  telling  anyone  about  its 


Not  every  expert  agrees. 
Perhaps  the  country's  lead- 
ing scholar  of  Lincoln  pho- 
tographs, Lloyd  Ostendorf, 
had  dismissed  the  image, 
as  have  historians  at  the 
Illinois  State  Historical 
Library.  But  none  of  them 
was  told  about  the  por- 
trait's provenance,  and  that 
is  what  separates  it  most 
distinctly  from  other  would- 
be  Lincolns. 

Its  current  owners,  Rob- 
ert and  Joan  Hoffman  of 
Pittsford,  New  York,  who 
keep  it  safely  ensconced 
in  a  local  vault,  bought  it 
from  a  now  deceased  an- 
tiques dealer  from  a  nearby 
town.  An  earlier  owner  had  kept  it  for  fifty  years,  after 
obtaining  it  from  one  of  the  area's  best-known  families, 
the  Wadsworths. 

Alice  Hay  Wadsworth,  to  whom  the  material  be- 
longed, was  the  daughter  of  John  Milton  Hay,  Lincoln's 
assistant  White  House  secretary  and  later  Secretary  of 
State  under  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  Miss  Hay  married 
Sen.  James  Wadsworth  and  eventually  retired  with  him 


recent  interview  Romer  added:  "It  was  the  Chicago  test 
that  did  it  for  me.  I  know  full  well  that  a  lot  of  people 
out  there  see  Jesus  in  their  spaghetti,  and  that  image- 
hungry  Americans  seem  to  find  'Lincolns'  much  in  the 
same  spirit.  But  this  is  a  compelling  image.  It  may  be  hard 
to  reconcile  with  other  poses,  but  this  is  a  younger  man. 
Of  all  the  'Lincolns'  I've  seen,  and  I've  seen  plenty,  this  is 
the  one  that  has  to  be  seriously  looked  at.  It's  fit  to  be 
brought  to  a  wider  audience." 


existence.  But  such  secrecy  was  not  unusual  in  the  Hay 
clan.  Alice's  brother,  Clarence,  also  kept  an  unknown 
Lincoln  photo  to  himself,  a  bearded  presidential-era 
print  that  did  not  see  the  light  of  day  until  1969,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Lincoln's  death. 

Nor  was  the  daguerreotype  the  only  piece  of  Lincoln 
memorabilia  to  come  out  of  the  Wadsworth  estate. 
There  was  also  a  lock  of  presidential  hair,  long  since 
sold  at  auction,  and  an  assortment  of  Hay  documents 
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Two  Lincolns  and  the  possible 
accurately  the  proportions 


made  sure  to  them  with  all  their  travelling  expenses, 
is  it  then  right  to  circulate  a  subscription  for  their 
benefit?  and  after  they  have  appealed  to  the  best 
feelings  of  an  uninformed  and  abused  community 
and  obtained  their  money  for  their  national  societies 
and  agents,  is  it  then  right  to  slander  and  misrepre- 

sent  them?  ... 

Mr  Smith,  the  Editor  of  the  Pioneer,  or  some 
other  scribbler  in  that  paper,  has  thought  proper 
to  sound  an  alarm,  by  quoting  and  commenting 
on  a  part  of  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  which  letter 
invited  teachers  from  the  older  states  and  confer- 
ences  to  teach  in  common  schools  in  this  state.  It 


and  letters.  Perhaps  most 

significant  of  all,  the  trove 

boasted  a  scrapbook  of 

Civil  War  newspaper  clip- 
pings apparently  amassed 

by  Hay  while  he  worked 

for   Lincoln.   Historians 

have  long  known  about 

Hay's  passion  for  saving 

news  stories.  Another  such 
volume,  containing  exam- 
ples of  Hay's  poetry  published  in  wartime  newspapers, 
resides  in  the  John  Hay  Library  at  Brown  University. 
The  Hay  librarian  Jennifer  B.  Lee  notes  that  its  odd 
93/4-by-6V4-inch  dimensions  correspond  exactly  to 
the  scrapbook,  which  the  Hoffmans  now  own  along 
with  the  daguerreotype.  The  daguerreotype  is  assuredly 
Hay's  own. 

^NE  CAN  IMAGINE  THE  ELDERLY  JOHN  HAY  GIVING 

Oeach  of  his  surviving  children  a  priceless  Lincoln 
photograph,  but  doubts  about  the  Wadsworth  daguerre- 
otype are  understandable.  For  while  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  imagine  that  Hay  possessed  a  Photograph 
of  Lincoln  as  President,  it  is  harder  to  understand  why 
he  would  be  entrusted  with  a  priceless,  one-of-a-kind 
image  of  a  clean-shaven  Lincoln  taken  years  before  Hay 
even  knew  him.  Might  it  have  been  delivered  to  Hay 
by  Mary  Lincoln  because  she  disliked  it  so?  Perhaps 
-but  Mary  also  came  to  dislike  Hay,  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  why  he  would  have  been  so 

^  Might  it  instead  be  one  of  the  images  that  contem- 
porary look-alikes  occasionally  sent  to  Lincoln  dur- 
ing the  White  House  years,  like  that  of  a  Chicago ,  pos 
office  employee,  Daniel  T.  Wood  who  wrote  in  1864 
"1  am  often  calld.  Abraham  Lincoln  ...  I  Suppose,  for 
the  reason  we  were  not  so  favored  in  the  game  of  Snatch, 
when  Beauty  was  passdV  That  particular,  long-forgot- 
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Lincoln  arranged  to  show  how 
of  the  face  and  head  align. 


the  Editor  of  the  Advocate  had  published  all  my  let- 
ter then  no  man  but  an  advocate  for  national  soci- 
eties could  reasonably  have  objected:  nor  do  I  see  any 
reasonable  ground  for  objection  any  how.  I  did  not 
ask  for  methodist  teachers,  and  when  I  asked  tor 
those  under  the  influence  of  our  own  church,  I  only 
meant  those  that  were  opposed  to  American  or  na- 
tional societies,  and  in  favor  of  each  church  carry- 
ing on  these  benevolent  activities  in  its  own  proper 
name,  without  any  amalgamation  or  combination. 
Now  where  was  the  harm  in  this?  .  .  . 

And  if  any  Editor  or  individual  thinks  proper  to 
reply  to  these  hasty  remarks,  I  wish  to  come  out  in 
a  tangible  form,  and  with  a  proper  name,  and  in 

ten  correspondent  enclosed 
a  photo,  but  it  has  never 
been  found.  Of  course, 
Wood's  was  far  more  like- 
ly a  common  paper  carte 
de  visite  than  a  precious 
daguerreotype  with  break- 
able glass.  Few  would  have 
parted  with  an  example 
of  the  latter— even  for  a 
President. 

It  is  precisely  its  one-of-a-kind  nature  that  consumes 
the  unbridled  believer  Joe  Buberger,  who  concedes  that 
he  started  out  "engrossed"  by  it  but  now  counts  himself 
"obsessed."  Buberger  is  no  mere  cheerleader.  Previously 
he  unearthed  daguerreotypes  of  Sam  Houston  and  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  both  now  in  art  museums,  and  his  rep- 
utation in  the  field  is  impeccable.  Buberger  remains  cer- 
tain that  the  Hoffman  daguerreotype  unquestionably 
reveals  Lincoln  and,  what  is  more,  is  "not  merely  a  pa- 
per print  developed  from  a  negative.  It  is  that  rarest ^o 
fmages,  a  direct  reflection  of  Lincoln  himself.  It  is  what 
Lincoln  would  have  seen  if  he  looked  into  a  mirror- 
a  spirit  image,"  he  concludes,  echoing  the  very  phrase 
by  which  early  promoters  heralded  the  invention  ot  the 

^rBu^r  inquires,  with  the  assurance  of 
someone  who  already  knows  the  answer  to  hi| .ques- 
tion, "Considering  how  much  this  man  looks  like 
Lincoln  and  where  the  picture  came  from  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind."  At  the  very  least,  as  Grant  Romer 
puts  it,  "it  unquestionably  deserves  to  be  brought  toj 
wider  jury." 
Harold  Holzer,  chief  communications  officer  for  the 

LinJn  and  co-author,  with  Mark  %M*£>J*™« 

recently.  Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  the  Glory:  I  he  Civil  War 
in  Art  (Orion  Books,  1993). 
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If  miy  of  Cartwright's  real  friends  have  a  blush 
left,  now  is  the  time  to  use  it.  He  did  not  ask  foi 
Methodist  touchers!  Will  any  man  risk  his  reputa- 
tion for  common  sense  by  pretending  to  believe  this? 


some  future  number  I  may  give  some  further  re- 
marks on  the  subject. 

PETER  CARTWRIGHT. 

Pleasant  Plains,  Aug.  the  24th,  1834 

To  most  readers  of  the  time,  this  probably  appeared 
a  reasonable  defense,  and  Cartwright  himself 
seemed  confident  that  he  could  handle  any  writer 
bold  enough  "to  come  out  in  a  tangible  form,  and  with  a 
proper  name."  But  to  someone  with  a  keen  eye  for  logical 
inconsistencies,  a  political  animus  toward  Peter  Cartwright, 
and  a  talent  for  satire,  the  conjunction  of  the  Advocate  let- 
ter and  the  "Moral  Waste"  represented  an  irresistible  op- 
portunity to  hoist  Uncle  Peter  by  his  own  petard.  While  the 
date  on  the  reply  shows  that  it  was  written  soon  after 
Cartwright's  letter  was  printed  in  the  August  30  issue  of 
the  Sangamo  Journal,  it  did  not  appear  in  the  Beardstown 
Chronicle  until  November  1,  1834: 

For  the  Beardstown  Chronicle. 
New  Salem,  Sept.  7th,  1834 
Mr.  Editor: 

In  the  Journal  of  August  30th,  I  see  an  article 
headed  the  "Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Moral 
Waste,  No.  1,"  and  signed  "Peter  Cartwright,"  to 
which  the  writer  seems  to  invite  a  reply  from  any 
editor  or  individual. 

Now,  if  I  could  possibly  conceive  that  this  article 
was  written  with  a  view  to  aid  the  true  religion  in 
any  shape,  I  should  not  meddle  with  it;  or  if  I  could 
conceive  that  it  was  intended  to  vindicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  "West,"  I  should  be  the  last  to  censure  it. 
But  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  is  wholly  a 
political  manoeuvre,  and  being  equally  well  satisfied 
that  the  author  is  a  most  abondoned  [sic\  hypocrite 
(I  will  not  say  in  religion— for  of  this  I  pretend  to 
know  nothing— but)  in  politics,  I  venture  to  handle 
it  without  restraint. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  article  that  I  shall  notice 
is  in  the  following  words:  "For  a  number  of  years 
past,  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  been  assailed  and  slandered  to  an  ex- 
tent never  surpassed  in  any  civilized  country.l") 
Now,  as  to  the  truth  of  this  charge  of  slander,  I 
know  but  little.  This  much,  however,  I  do  know — 
that  whenever  an  eastern  man  becomes  a  candidate 
for  office  in  this  country,  this  general  charge  of  slan- 
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der  is  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  prejudice  men 
against  him.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
known  but  one  man  fairly  proved  guilty  of  the 
charge;  and  that  man  was  a  western  man— and  no 
other  than  Peter  Cartwright.  He  was  proved  guilty  in 
the  following  manner: — 

Some  time  last  summer,  the  letter  to  which  he  al- 
ludes in  his  "Moral  Waste,"  was  discovered  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  Journal,  hearing  his  signature.  In 
this  letter,  speaking  of  this  country,  he  says:  — 'l  I  his 
land  of  moral  desolation."  This  letter  was  published 
in  handbill  form,  and  circulated  in  great  numbers 
throughout  Sangamon  county,  was  posted  up  on 
the  doors  of  stores  and  groceries,  and  even  read  in 
public  companies  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  authorship  was  never  dis- 
avowed by  him.  1  have  not  the  letter  before  me,  and 
therefore  cannot  make  many  or  long  quotations 
from  it;  but  the  short  one  I  have  made  I  know  is 
correct,  and  I  well  recollect  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  letter  was  in  perfect  unison  with  it. 

The  next  sentence  that  I  shall  notice  is  in  these 
words:  "Who  are  these  mighty  men  that  write  about 
the  poor  heathens  in  this  Valley?"  To  this  I  answer  that 
I  cannot  say  who  they  all  are;  but  the  world  has  pos- 
itive evidence  that  Peter  Cartwright  is  one  of  them. 
Again  he  says,  "Are  they  not  generally  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  political  and  religious  aristocrats  of 

the  day." 

To  this  I  cannot  give  a  direct  answer.  However  it 
uncle  Peter  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  clan,  I  should  say 
they  are. 

Again  he  says,  "Is  is  [sic]  it  not  evident  to  all  informed 
observers  that  the  devil  might  get  all  the  poor  igno- 
rant heathens  in  this  Valley  if  they  did  not  get  the 
money."  To  this  I  incline  to  answer  yes.  I  beleive  [sic] 
the  people  in  this  country  are  in  some  degree  priest 
ridden.  I  also  believe,  and  if  I  am  not  badly  mistaken 
"all  informed  observers"  will  concur  in  the  belief  that 
Peter  Cartwright  bestrides,  more  than  any  tour  men 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  He  [sic] 

He  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  improved  farms 
in  Sangamon  county,  with  other  property  in  pro- 
portion. And  how  has  he  got  it?  Only  b)  the  con- 
tributions he  has  been  able  to  levy  upon  and  collect 
from  a  priest  ridden  church.  It  will  not  ^.\o  to  saj 
he  has  earned  it  "by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;"  tor 


although  he  may  sometimes  labor,  all  know  that  he 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  preaching  and 
electioneering. 

And  then  to  hear  him  in  electioneering  times  pub- 
licly boasting  of  mustering  his  militia,  (alluding  to 
the  Methodist  Church)  and  marching  and  counter- 
marching them  in  favor  of,  or  against  this  or  that 
candidate— why,  this  is  not  only  hard  riding,  but  it 
is  riding  clear  off  the  track,  stumps,  logs  and  black- 
jack brush,  notwithstanding.  For  a  church  or  com- 
munity to  be  priest  ridden  by  a  man  who  will  take 
their  money  and  treat  them  kindly  in  return  is  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience;  but  to  be  ridden  by  one 
who  is  continually  exposing  them  to  ridicule  by 
making  a  public  boast  of  his 
power  to  hoodwink  them,  is  in- 
sufferable. 

Again,  he  says,  "Now  I  put 
this  question  to  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  every  Christian  and  en- 
lightened gentleman,  whether 
this  conduct  is  fair,  truthful,  or 
honest?  and  whether  these  men 
ought  not  to  be  rebuked  by  an 
insulted  and  abused  communi- 
ty?" In  answer  to  this,  I  should 
say,  that  as  a  general  punish- 
ment, I  think  those  men  ought 
to  be  rebuked  as  uncle  Peter 
recommends:  but  in  his  partic- 
ular case,  I  would  recommend 
some  more  sanguinary  punish- 
ment; for  such  punishments  as 
rebuke  will  be  forever  lost  upon 
one  of  such  superlative  hardi- 
hoood  [sic]  and  as  he  possesses— he  has  been  more 
than  rebuked  these  twenty  years. 

Again  he  says,  "Now  after  these  men  have  come 
on,  settled  down  in  some,  flourishing  town  or  grow- 
ing settlement  with  their  salaries  made  sure  to  them, 
with  all  their  travelling  expenses,  is  it  then  right 
to  circulate  a  subscription  for  their  benefit?  and 
after  they  have  appealed  to  the  best  feelings  of  an 
uninformed  and  abused  community,  and  obtained 
their  money  for  their  national  societies  and  agents,  is 
it  then  right  to  slander  and  misrepresent  them?" 
What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  it  of  which 
uncleVeter  is  complaining?  Me  has  been  quarrel- 
ling  with_nobody  knows  whom— half  down  the 
column  of  a  newspaper,  because,  as  he  says,  some- 
body has  misrepresented  this  community  by  calling 
it  ignorant,  &c;  when  suddenly  forgetting  himself, 
he  calls  this  same  community  an  "uninformed  and 
abused  community."— That  he  should  be  heard  say- 
ing things  that  he  dors  not  believe  himself,  I  do 
n«,t  wonder  at;  but  that  after  his  long  dealing  in 
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The  frontier  circuit  rider  and  politician  whipped 
by  the  broadside,  Peter  Cartwright. 


duplicity,  he  should  be  found  unable  to  travel  half 
way  down  the  column  of  a  newspaper  without  cross- 
ing his  own  trail  is  passing  strange.  Speaking  of  his 
Advocate  letter  in  his  "Moral  Waste,"  Cartwright 
says,  "1  did  not  ask  for  Methodist  teachers,  and 
when  I  asked  for  those  under  the  influence  of  our 
own  church,  I  only  meant  those  that  were  opposed 
to  American  or  National  societies,  &c."  Now  this  is 
worst  of  all. 

If  any  of  Cartwright's  real  friends  have  a  blush 
left,  now  is  the  time  to  use  it.  He  did  not  ask  for 
Methodist  teachers!  Will  any  man  risk  his  reputation 
for  common  sense  by  pretending  to  believe  this?  Mark 
the  circumstances.  He  was  writing  to  the  editor  of 
the  only  Methodist  periodical 
published  in  the  nation— a  pa- 
per seldomly  opened  by  any 
but  Methodists— so  much  so 
that  although  the  letter  had 
been  published  some  consider- 
able time,  and  the  paper  had 
many  subscribers  in  Sangamon 
county,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
no  eye,  save  that  of  a  Metho- 
dist ever  beheld  it  till  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Pioneer,  through  the 
medium  of  his  exchange  list,  I 
suppose,  discovered  it  and  re- 
published a  part  of  it. 

Does  this  look  like  a  general 
invitation  to  all  who  were  op- 
posed to  American  or  National 
Societies?— To  me  it  appears  a 
general  invitation  to  particular 
individuals— something  of  a 

public  call  made  in  a  private  way. 
'    But  this  is  not  all— "These  teachers  were  asked  of 
the  older  States  conferences"— mark  the  word  con- 
ferences. Now  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  if  1  am  not,  no 
church  except  the  mothodist  \sic\  has  the  word  con- 
ference in  its  whole  technical  vocabulary.  1  will  here 
venture  a  legal  opinion:  If  asking  for  method.st 
teachers  were  a  crime  of  the  magnitude  of  homicide 
none  of  Cartwright's  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  could 
be  found  able,  intelligent  and  learned  enough  to 
save  his  neck  from  the  halter— (no  insinuations  that 
the  said  neck  ever  deserved  such  a  fate.)  as  1  have 
before  said,  1  have  not  the  Advocate  letter  before 
me   neither  can  I  recollect  what  Cartwright  said  in 
it  about  American  and  National  societies,  or  whether 
he  said  any  thing.  1  am,  however  confident  he  said 
nothing  against  them;  and  1  well  recollect,  he.  in 
terms  congratulated  the  editor  upon  a  late  accession 
of  members  to  the  Temperance  Society. 

A  few  more  words  and  1  shall  have  done.   1  he 
sum  totum  of  this  matter  is  this:  None  has  a  greater 
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Poor  ghost  of  ambition !  He  must  have  two  sets  of 
opinions,  one  tor  hi*  religious,  and  one  for  his  political 
friends;  and  to  plat  them  together  smoothly,  presents 
a  task  to  which  his  feverish  brain  is   incompetent.— 


thirst  for  political  distinction  than  Peter  Cartwright. 
When  he  wrote  his  Advocate  letter  he  had  no  in- 
tention that  any  western  man,  save  probably  a  few 
of  his  militia  should  see  it:  but,  unfortunately,  it 
was  discovered.  This  was  a  trying  time  with  Peter. 
He  saw,  as  any  man  might  have  seen,  that  the  effect 
of  this  letter  was  fastening  itself  upon  his  poltical 
[sic]  prospects  with  the  benumbing  embrace  of  an 
incubus,  and  weighing  them  down  wiht  \sic]  the 
weight  of  a  mountain.  Then  came  his  "Moral  Waste," 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  effort  to 
shake  off  the  effect  of  the  Advocate  letter.  But  it  is 
a  failure.  He  will  have  to  shake  again. 

Poor  ghost  of  ambition!  He  must  have  two  sets 
of  opinions,  one  for  his  religious,  and  one  for  his 
political  friends;  and  to  plat  them  together  smooth- 
ly, presents  a  task  to  which  his  feverish  brain  is 
incompetent.  —  Let  the  Advocate  letter  and  the 
"Moral  Waste,  No.  1"  be  presented  to  an  intelligent 
stranger,  and  be  told  that  they  are  the  productions 
of  the  same  man,  and  he  will  be  much  puzzled  to 
decide  whether  the  auther  [sic]  is  greater  fool  or 
knave;  although  he  may  readily  see  that  he  has  but 
few  rivals  in  either  capacity. 

SAMUEL  HILL 

Even  in  the  rough-and-tumble  world  of  frontier  pol- 
itics, this  letter  constitutes  a  scathing  personal  attack 
on  Peter  Cartwright.  In  the  words  of  Caleb  Carman, 
"it  used  the  old  man  very  Ruff,"  and  the  prime  question 
that  confronts  us  is  whether  or  not  it  should  be  considered 
the  work  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Samuel  Hill,  in  signing  his 
name  to  it,  not  only  paid  the  price  of  being  the  recipient  of 
Cartwright's  wrath  and  a  public  "Skinning"  but  also  had 
to  pay  to  have  the  letter  published  in  the  first  place.  On  the 
back  page  of  the  issue  carrying  the  letter  appeared  this 
notice:  "On  the  first  side  of  to-days  paper  will  be  found 
a  cammunication  [sic],  signed  Samuel  Hill,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  P.  Cartwright.  It  is  inserted  by  request  and  paid  for  as 
an  advertisement.  We  place  such  like  articles  under  con- 
tribution, in  order  to  prevent  a  too  frequent  recurrence." 
By  acknowledging  that  the  letter  had  been  paid  for,  the 
editor  was  making  clear  that  this  kind  of  personal  attack 
was  exceptional  and  not  to  be  encouraged. 

Although  paying  to  have  the  letter  published  could 
suggest  Hill's  authorship,  it  also  lends  color,  if  not  weight, 
to  Caleb  Carman's  contention  that  the  piece,  written  by 
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Lincoln,  had  been  rejected  by  Simeon  Francis,  the  editor  of 
the  Sangamo  journal,  where  Cartwright's  "Moral  Waste" 
had  appeared.  Certainly  the  lateness  of  the  letter's  appear- 
ance, nearly  two  months  after  its  composition,  supports 
Carman's  story  that  it  had  been  submitted,  turned  down, 
and  re-submitted  elsewhere. 

But  Hill's  undoubted  determination  to  have  the  let- 
ter published  is  a  consideration  that  in  the  question 
of  authorship  could  cut  both  ways.  His  signing 
his  own  name  might  simply  reflect  the  fact  that  such  a 
printed  riposte  was  the  only  form  of  personal  reprisal  he 
had  available.  No  other  example  of  Hill's  literary  abilities, 
if  any,  is  known,  but  he  did  have  a  reputation  for  having 
others  do  battle  with  opponents  who  were  too  much  for 
him.  He  could  be  sure  he  would  get  a  "Skinning"  from 
Cartwright  when  the  letter  appeared,  but  as  one  who  had 
to  suffer  Cartwright's  abuse  anyhow,  he  had  very  little  to 
lose.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  that  Hill  was  either  capa- 
ble of  the  satire  in  the  Chronicle  or  given  credit  for  it  by 
others,  the  case  for  I  fill's  authorship  comes  down  to  his 
signature  on  the  letter. 

The  arguments  for  Lincoln's  authorship,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  manifold.  First,  there  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
two  witnesses — Caleb  Carman  and  John  McNamar — 
that  Lincoln  wrote  such  a  letter.  Both  appear  responsible 
in  the  other  testimony  they  gave  Herndon,  both  had 
known  Lincoln  and  New  Salem  very  well,  and  neither  had 
any  known  reason  to  deceive.  The  coinciding  dates  of 
their  letters  might  indicates  collusion,  but  the  differing  de- 
tails in  their  stories  suggest  otherwise. 

Why,  if  Lincoln  wrote  the  letter,  would  he  not  have 
signed  his  own  name?  In  fact,  whether  or  not  Hill  pub- 
lished the  letter  just  to  get  back  at  Cartwright,  it  would 
have  been  unprecedented  for  Lincoln  to  have  put  his  own 
name  on  a  piece  written  for  political  effect.  Though  he  is 
reputed  to  have  written  prodigiously  for  Francis's  San- 
gatno  Journal,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  found  over 
his  own  name.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising.  Anonymous 
and  pseudonymous  pieces  were  the  norm  for  political 
disputation  in  those  days,  and  exceptions  were  relatively 
rare.  Signing  one's  own  name,  particularly  to  an  abusive 
piece  like  the  one  in  question,  invited  the  imputation  oi  a 
personal  rather  than  political  motive.  Because  Peter  Cart- 
wright was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Hill  could  be  fairly 
certain  that  he  would  be  repaid  with  no  worse  than  verbal 
abuse,  but  many  of  Hill's  and  Lincoln's  contemporaries 
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in  public  life  would  have  felt  called  upon  by  such  a  letter 
to  issue  a  challenge.  For  ridicule  a  good  deal  less  venom- 
ous, James  Shields  did  just  that  eight  years  later,  because 
he  believed  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  author  of  the  pseu- 
donymous "Lost  Township"  letters. 

If  Hill  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  satirist,  the  opposite 
is  true  of  Lincoln.  He  was  writing  satirical  pieces  at  the 
expense  of  his  Indiana  neighbors  as  a  teen-ager,  and 
such  was  his  success  that  Herndon  found  people  there  who 
recalled  and  could  recite  fragments  from  some  of  them 
thirty-five  years  later.  His  reported  speeches  in  the  legis- 
lature show  an  unmistakable  talent  for  one-upmanship, 
and  on  the  stump  his  powers  of  ridicule  could  be  devas- 
tating. Robert  Bray  shows  in  a  forthcoming  essay  that 
Lincoln's  literary  gifts  endowed  him  with  "the  power  to 
hurt,"  a  power  that  he  invoked  frequently  in  the  early  years 
of  his  political  career. 

The  text  of  the  letter  itself  presents  further  evidence  at 
least  consistent  with  Lincoln's  authorship.  Its  personal 
vindictiveness,  which  Lincoln's  partisan  neighbors  found 
so  effective,  is  likely  to  prove  somewhat  distasteful  to 
modern  readers  and  is  certainly  out  of  character  with  the 
generous  and  forbearing  man  who  led  the  nation  through 
the  Civil  War.  But  this  letter  comes  from  a  much  earlier 
time  and  exhibits  an  earlier  and  much  rougher  version 
of  the  man.  While  the  work  is  hardly  a  masterpiece,  as 
bareknuckled  frontier  satire  it  deserves  to  be  judged  suc- 
cessful. It  clearly  lacks  the  suppleness  and  natural  quality 
of  Lincoln's  best  performances  in  this  vein,  such  as  his  mas- 
terful send-up  of  Lewis  Cass  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in   1848,  but  it  nonetheless  displays 
wit  and  lands  some  very  solid  blows. 

When,  for  example,  he  writes,  ".  .  .  why,  this  is  not  only 

hard  riding,  but  it  is  riding  clear  off  the  track,  stumps,  logs, 

and  blackjack  brush,  notwithstanding,"  he  scores  twice: 

by  effectively  employing  a  surefire  device,  exaggeration, 

and  by  exuberantly  following  his  metaphor  into  what  was, 

for  his  frontier  audience,  physically  familiar  territory.  Or, 

when  he  offers  his  legal  opinion:  "If  asking  for  methodist 

teachers  were  a  crime  of  the  magnitude  of  homicide,  none 

of  Cartwright's  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  could  be  found  able, 

intelligent  and  learned  enough  to  save  his  neck  from  the 

halter,"  he  deftly  sketches  in  a  few  words  a  comic  scene 

that  his  audience  can  readily  visualize:  a  hapless  Uncle 

Peter  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  most  conspicuously  Lincolnian  aspect  of  the  letter 
is  surely  its  logical  method.  Perhaps  the  quality  most  re- 
marked in  his  mental  makeup  by  those  who  knew  him, 
apart  from  his  melancholy,  was  the  logical  cast  of  Lincoln's 
mind.  Clearly  the  underlying  strategy  of  the  letter  is  to 
show  that  Cartwright  is  guilty  of  precisely  the  thing  he 
finds  so  offensive  in  others.  Making  a  great  show  of  cas- 
tigating those  who  slander  the  Western  country  as  in- 
habited by  "a  perfect  band  of  ignorant,  lawless,  Goths  or 
Vandals"  in  one  letter,  Cartwright  is  caught  referring  to 


"these  regions  of  moral  desolation"  in  another.  The  great 
appeal  of  this  tactic  lies  in  making  one's  opponent  serve  as 
his  own  accuser  and  presenting  the  argument  in  such  a 
way  that  the  opponent's  own  words  pronounce  judgment 
upon  himself.  Lincoln  practiced  this  technique  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  debates  with  Douglas  in  1858,  but  it  had  long 
been  a  deadly  part  of  his  arsenal,  and  the  Cartwright 
piece  is  readily  conceivable  as  an  early  example  of  his  art. 

The  single  passage  in  the  letter  most  indicative  of  Lin- 
coln's authorship  is  perhaps  this:  "Poor  ghost  of  ambition! 
He  must  have  two  sets  of  opinions,  one  for  his  religious, 
and  one  for  his  political  friends;  and  to  plat  them  to- 
gether smoothly,  presents  a  task  to  which  his  feverish 
brain  is  incompetent."  The  ingenious  imagery  of  platting 
is  as  unusual  as  it  is  effective,  but  its  occurrence  here  is  per- 
haps not  so  surprising  if  composed  by  one  who  had  spent 
much  time  learning  how  to  survey  land  and  reconcile  the 
stubbornly  disparate  plats  of  neighboring  landholders. 

In  sum,  the  attack  on  Peter  Cartwright 'in  the  Beards- 
town  Chronicle  in  November  1834,  though  signed  and 
paid  for  by  Samuel  Hill,  is  far  more  likely  to  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  young  Abraham  Lincoln.  Hill  had  the 
motive  and  opportunity,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
had  the  requisite  ability.  Lincoln  had  all  three,  plus  experi- 
ence, and  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  author  by  two  of 
his  New  Salem  friends. 

The  possibility  that  Lincoln  was  hired  by  Hill  to 
write  the  letter  would  accord  with  what  we  know 
about  Hill  but  would  run  counter  to  everything 
we  know  about  Lincoln.  A  more  plausible  scenario  is 
that  Lincoln,  seeing  that  Cartwright  had  tripped  himself  up 
in  "Moral  Waste.  No.  I,"  wrote  the  letter  for  the  Sangamo 
journal  under  a  pseudonym  but  was  turned  down  because 
it  was  too  directly  personal.  Unwilling  to  publish  it  as  his 
own,  he  may  then  have  permitted  or  arranged  for  Samuel 
Hill,  who  was  anxious  to  repay  Cartwright's  insults  any- 
way, to  have  it  published  over  his  own  name  in  a  paper 
that  belonged  to  a  man  who  would  prove  Lincoln's  friend 
and  political  ally,  Francis  Arenz.  Arenz  presumably  agreed 
to  publish  it  if  a  real  name  was  affixed  and  it  could  be 
treated  as  a  paid  advertisement. 

The  letter  is  interesting  enough  as  an  example  of  frontier 
political  satire  and  invective  but  doubly  interesting  as  an 
early  example  of  the  rhetorical  skills  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Though  lacking  in  smoothness  and  polish,  and  probably 
written  as  much  to  punish  as  to  amuse  and  instruct,  the 
latter  has  sufficient  energy  and  Lincolnian  verve  to  count 
as  revealing  apprentice  work  from  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  would  eventually  become  a  literary  master.  * 


Douglas  L.  Wilson  is  George  A.  Lawrence  Professor  of 
English  at  Knox  College  and  is  co-editor,  with  Rodney 
().  Davis,  of  a  forthcoming  edition  of  W.  H.  Hcrndon's 
letters  and  interviews  about  Lincoln  to  he  published  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 
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CAHTWBIGHrS    ATTACK 

»  "The  charge  of  infidelity  mom.  it 
la  said,  from  the  attacks  of  Peter 
Cartwright,  a  famous  pioneer 
preacher  of  those  days,  who  ran 
asainst  Lincoln  for  Congress.  Lin  - 

.  coin  declined  to  answer  the  charge 
because  he  said  he  would  not  dls- 
cusa  religion  on  the  stump  and 
Cartwright  himself  acknowledged  in 
later  years  that  he  had  been  mls- 

!  Ufc£ne  years  ago,  Rev.  William  J. 

'  Johnson  was  horrified  at  hearing 
an  Infidel  boast  of  Lincoln  as  an 
exemplar  of  his  own  atheism  Such 
atise  of  the  revered  name  shocked 
Johnson  and  he  determined  to  find 
out  for  himself  whether  such  an 
estimate  of  Lincoln  was  Justified. 
Studies  and  inquiries  were  prose- 
cuted through  several  years  and  a 
book  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  shows 
that  the  President  was  all  his  life 
a  man  of  reverent  religious  feel- 
ing, which,  under  the  burdens  of  his 
high  position,  became  a  clear-cut 
Christian  faith  and  led  him  to  ex- 
press, shortly  before  his  assassina- 
tion, his  purpose  to  make  a  public 
confession  of  Christ. 

TOTAL  ABSTAINER 
"When  you  seek  for  fact  it  1* 
perfectly  easy  to  prove  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  total  abstainer.  At  11 
years  of  age,  he  made  perhaps  his 
nrat  speech  against  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  When  he  was 
33  he  said  this  before  a  Temper- 
ance Society  at  Springfield:  'Wheth- 
«  or  not  the  world  would  be  vast- 
ly benefited  by  a  total  and  final 
banishment  from  it  of  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  seems  to  me  not  now  an 
open  question.  Three-fourths  of 
mankind  confess  the  affirmative 
with  their  tongues  and  I  believe  all 
the  rest  acknowledge  it  in     tneir 

hearts.' 

"Abraham  Lincoln's  great  passion 
was  to  save  the  Union.  Students 
of  history  tell  us  that  Lincoln  looked 
around  the  horizon  to  discover 
amid  the  muddle  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions if  there  was  any  unifying  pnn- 
iple  on  which  the  people  could  be 
nlted.  He  found  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  North  to  the  Union  was 
aucti  a  principle  and  he  made  that 
the  basis  of  his  statesmanship.  The 
national  union  for  which  Lincoln 
pleaded  may  remind  us  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical  union   for  ^which  some 


BI 


HOW  THE  LITTLE  WIFE'S  AMBITION  SENT 
HIM  TO  CONGRESS 

HRS  LINCOLN'S  influence  over  her  easy-going  husband  was  soon  observed  He 
had  moved  his  goods  and  chattels  from  New  Salem  on  a  horse  borrowed  from 
Bowling  Green,  the  bluff  old  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom  he  had  petti- 
fogged for  practice,  to  Springfield,  in  March,  1837.  The  next  month  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Springfield  bar.  He  roomed  with  his  "friend  in  need  and  friend 
indeed,"  Joshua  F.  Speed,  until  he  took  the  lounge  and  slept  in  Stuart  &  Lincoln  s 
office.  This  office  was  over  the  courtroom.  One  night  his  friend  Edwin  D  Baker 
was  speaking  in  the  courtroom  and  said  something  which  enraged  the  Webber 
hrothers  newspaper  men  of  Springfield.  There  was  an  uproar  which  caused  Lincoln  to  raise  the 
tran  door  uZtTed  below,  and  look  down  to  see  what  was  up.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
Set  They  were  trying  to  intimidate  his  friend.  He  swung  himself  down  through  the  ceding, 
f  A  *  hifrtJ  iTaker  seized  the  water-pitcher,  and  with  a  face  blazing  with  indignation,  he  bran- 
ch it  demaBndine  ",  Tot  Z  clamor!  that  they  allow  the  speaker  the  right  tc ,  sa, ;wh  at  he  p  eased 
"For  shame'"  he  cried.  "Isn't  this  a  free  country  and  haven't  we  all  a  right  to  free  speech 
The  first  man  that  lays  hands  on  this  speaker  I'll  smash  this  pitcher 

over  his  head."  .  , 

Quiet   was   quickly   restored   and   Baker   was   permitted   to   proceed. 

After  four  years  of  partnership  with  Stuart,  Lincoln  went  in  with 
Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  one  of  the  best  and  most  painstaking  lawyers 
in  Illinois.  This  copartnership  was  a  high  compliment  to  the  young 
countryman.  Here  Lincoln  began  to  take  his  work  more  seriously  and 
carefully  studied  his  cases,  going  to  the  root  of  every  matter,  a  habit  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  had  the  great  questions  of  the  country 
and  of  humanity  to  work  out.  While  he  was  Logan's  partner  he  was 
married.  He  had  always  been  a  kindly  factotum  and  "wheel-horse"  for 
the  Whig  party,  letting  all  the  official  honors  go  elsewhere  before  his 
marriage.  It  took  several  years  for  the  party  to  learn  that  Lincoln  was  ^ 
to  be  reckoned  with  and  that  he  was  worthy  of  serious  thought  and 
recognition.  This  came  about  through  Mrs.  Lincoln's  and  the  Edwards 
family's  influence.  After  self-sacrificing  and  herculean  labors  in  the  "Log 
Cabin"  campaign  of  1840,  and  in  '44  and  '46,  he  was  himself  elected  to 
Congress  in  '48,  defeating  the  eccentric  camp-meeting  preacher,  Peter 
Cartwright,  who  had  beaten  him  in  the  race  for  the  State  Assembly 
sixteen  years  before.  Those  who  knew  the  Lincolns  used  to  say  it  was 
his  little  wife's  ambition  and  confidence  in  her  husband's  great  abilities 
that  sent  him  to  Congress  and  finally  made  him  President. 


He  iwung  himself  down  t*  rough 
the  ceiling 


